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serenity and kindness, even though they may try maliciously to make 
you as unhappy and as ill-at-ease as possible. You can win over even 
one of these, in the eleventh hour. Work with enthusiasm and make the 
work of each day sufficient in itself. In this fact lies probably the great- 
est happiness. 

If you are so fortunate as to meet in your professional vocation one 
of those rare old men or women, who have reached the very fullness 
of life, a ripe old age, and who have normally developed their spiritual 
natures, have no fear of your relations'with them. Medical work would 
be spared much that is irritating and disillusioning, if all we meet were 
as these. They will entertain and interest you and help you in many 
ways, although you cannot understand them, for who can comprehend 
"a peace which passeth all understanding?" 

In conclusion, I would advise the promising young graduates to 
apply the foregoing to their own careers. While you are young, de- 
velop your bodies and preserve a good physical condition indefinitely, 
by taking plenty of outdoor exercise and various physical recreations 
and diversions. Develop your minds along normal channels and pre- 
pare for a time when you should stop all active duties. Put by some- 
thing for a rainy day. I can wish you all nothing greater than, that 
after a successful and happy life, you will reach an age free from tears, 
where the approaching end of life is contemplated as its fitting climax, 
and not as an eternal tragedy. 

THE HISTORY OF THE FIRST YEAR OF A COTTAGE 

HOSPITAL 

Bt ISALINE A. DAVIS, R.N. 
Springfield, Vermont 

In the early winter of 1913 a hospital association was formed in the 
village of Springfield, Vermont, a town of 5000 inhabitants who are 
mostly native New England people and some wealthy citizens. The 
village itself possesses several mills and factories and is surrounded by a 
farming community comprising several towns. 

The association purchased a large two-story house with an ell, 
on an elevated site. Two stories and the attic were refitted as well as 
possible for hospital purposes, with an outlay of approximately $6000. 
All of the rooms were done over, the wood-work painted, and the walls 
tinted cream white. The kitchen was in the ell; the room reserved for 
operating was one with a north-west exposure on the second floor. 
Steam heat and electric lights were installed throughout the building, 
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also electric call signals from each bed. The furnishings and equipment 
were all of the best quality obtainable, being gifts of local societies or 
private individuals, a small brass plate on each door indicating the 
donor. The operating room was furnished with suitable tables and 
apparatus by the local physicians. At the end of three months a $200 
gas-pressure sterilizer was put in, a gift from an outside friend, a former 
citizen. Six of the rooms were fitted up for patients, thirteen beds in 
all. One room on the first floor was reserved for the matron, all other 
workers having to be accommodated in near-by homes. 

The foregoing statistics cover the year of service following the 
opening on March 1, 1914: Number of patients treated — 115; males, 24; 
females, 91 ; medical cases 50; surgical, 65; largest number of patients at 
one time, 14; smallest number, 1; daily average for the year, 7; number 
of operations, 60, number of infants born, 14; number of deaths, 5. 
Some of the deaths were due to operations and in three cases death 
occurred in a short time after enrollment, when a fatal ending was 
expected. 

The maternity room was attractively furnished in white, with a 
touch of blue on blankets and bassinet. It contained two beds, with 
hair mattresses and feather pillows; one white-enameled wire bassinet; 
also one lined basket for a second baby; one white bureau with mirror; 
one wicker rocker and another chair; scales, dressing basket, white 
enameled bedside table, with drawer, for each bed; also one adjustable 
bedside table. The cost of the room furnishings, including two pairs 
of blankets and linen, which comprised one dozen sheets, one dozen 
pillow slips, four dimity spreads and extra foot blankets, being in the 
neighborhood of $200. The cost of the furnishings of the whole house 
was about $1500. 

All windows were supplied with double (dark and light) Holland 
shades and white dotted muslin sash curtains. Each room was sup- 
plied with a white iron folding screen with muslin curtains. Hard- 
wood floors were laid when the house was refitted. 

As the hospital was on too small a scale to organize a training school, 
the superintendent-and-matron combined, supplied for the nursing 
service, a head nurse, who was also in charge of the operating room, 
and an assistant, and a night nurse, all registered nurses. At times it 
was found necessary to bring in another worker, who was usually a 
domestic nurse living in the vicinity, for a day or two. The superin- 
tendent was given entire charge of the management of the institution 
and the employees, conferring with an outside committee of three on 
important matters. This one year of service has demonstrated to the 
public that a hospital was needed in the town and there seems to be 
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evidence that it will be patronized. The rates are as follows: $15 
weekly for maternity cases; $15 for private rooms; $12 weekly for bed 
in ward; $5 extra as operating fee. 

The prices above do not pay all the expenses for the class of service 
rendered and an effort is being made among interested friends to clear 
off a deficit of $1500 for the first year. It is hoped that during the 
coming year a larger daily average will put the institution on a better 
financial footing. However, against the deficit there is a standing fund 
of $1700 in the bank, which has been contributed for special uses or 
improvements as the need may arise. 

"Great oaks from tiny acorns grow." 

THE MAGIC TRAY 

By EOSA WILLSON 
Utica, Kansas 

What do you do with the child-patient whose languid appetite can- 
not be coaxed by even the daintiest dishes? One ingenious nurse, who 
recently came under my notice, solved the problem quite cleverly. 
The little convalescent was peevish and irritable, tired of the sick room 
and indifferent to the tasty lunches. A few days later the hours be- 
tween meal times were counted impatiently and the food was eaten 
promptly and happily. 

The change was accomplished through the aid of a Magic Tray. 
Of course a story came first, all children respond to the story stimulus, 
a story of the Fairy Good Health who had sent this wonderful tray to 
the tired little Pale Face and very eager and interested was the little 
diner when the tray first made its appearance. The tray itself was 
simply a variation of the prevalent idea, having a large oval frame with 
a securely-fastened glass and removable, cretonne-covered back. 
Under the glass, face up, were a goodly array of colored plates from a 
magazine, showing bears, elephants, circus ponies, clowns, etc. On the 
tray lay scissors, a paste bottle and a home-made scrap book with 
gray leaves. Of course the tray could not be turned over to get the 
pictures until the bowl of broth was emptied and the crackers, milk and 
fruit disposed of. During the brief meal the nurse 'recalled and told 
many bright and funny circus "stunts" and later she helped the little 
one cut and paste, watching carefully for signs of weariness. 

Even with a minimum of expense, the variety of charms which one 
may fit into a Magic Tray are practically endless, but always they must 
be reserved until the tray is emptied. Sometimes there is a story, 



